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A FESTERING Sore on the body of Hindu society and religion—that, 
then, is how it had come to be regarded. What had begun in good 
earnest as an innocent if ardent form of worship now found itself 
reduced to a monstrous scandal: the time-honoured tradition of the 
devadasis, or temple dancing girls, had fallen into such ignominy 
that the dance they professed—the avowedly divine 
Bharatanatyam—also got lost to shame. 

Of course all this had not happened or transpired overnight. The 
first rumblings questioning the propriety of dedicating dancing girls 
to temples had been heard round the tum of the century. 
Resentment kept simmering and matters reached such a head, 
precisely 55 years ago, that it became imperative to clinch the issue. 
The verdict favoured abolition of what, it was conceded, was an evil 
legacy but at the same time steered clear of denouncing the art born 
of this legacy. This understandably brought the art a new status and 
generated a new following: and thus was born, in January 1933, a 
new Bharatanatyam, a Bharatanatyam that had been lifted bodily 
from the sacred temple precincts and without ado transplanted on 
the lowly professional stage. 

And for the first time in its long history, the art came to attract 
women outside the set devadasi fold. And though it struggled 
valiantly to retain its aura of sanctity, in its new setting the dance 
could not but metamorphose into secular spectacle. And that is what 
Bharatanatyam is today: wholly a theatre art and not, as earlier, the 
Prerogative of any caste or class but freely accessible to all, both for 
performance and delectation. But few of us today really know the 
circumstances that eventually led to the extirpation of the devadasi 
custom. The story, fascinating as it is, is recounted here. 

_In 1906-07 was mooted an international convention for eradica- 
tion of immoral traffic in women and children. When this was 
referred to India for endorsement, the government immediately 
woke up to the Teality of the devadasi evil. Reports were invited from 

€ provincial governments to help a fuller understanding and 
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assessment of the problem. This proceeded rather leisurely, which 
provoked three Indian members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council—Dadabhoy. Mudholkar and Madge—to present, in 1912, 
three separate bills aimed at choking of the devadasi bane. The 
government referred these too to the provinces, and after receiving 
advice a bill was drafted in 1913 which in turn was put up to a select 
committee, which reported on it the following year. Meanwhile the 
war intervened, and the deliberation was shelved. Public conscience 
however continued to be exercised, and a number of eminent figures 
came out openly with their thoughts on the subject. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, that exemplar of orthodoxy, 
during an Assembly discussion asserted: “I hope that not a man in 
the country will be able to put forward one single text which will 
justify a thing which is so irreligious and sinful as the dedication of 
minor girls in a position where they must be compelled to lead a life 
of sin and shame.” 

“The degradation of one woman is the degradation of the whole 
manhood and womanhood of the country”, lamented Sarojini 
Naidu. ; 

And Gandhiji wrote in Young India: 


The Devadasi system is a blot upon those who countenance it. It would have died 
long ago but for the supineness of the public. Public conscience in this country 
somehow or other lies dormant. It often feels the awfulness of many a wrong, but 
is too often indifferent or too lazy to move. 


The practice of offering girls as dancers in temples, it should be 
noted, obtained in several parts of India, especially in the South, But 
our concern here is only with devadasis who pursued the Bharata- 
natyam tradition. Such women were attached in large numbers to 
temples in what was then known as Madras Presidency and which 
comprised the present Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and Malabar. 
The princely state of Mysore too supported the consecration of 
devadasis, who nourished a variant of the Tamil Bharatanatyam, but 
the practice was discontinued in 1910 through an act of the 
Maharaja. The neighbouring states of Cochin and Travancore also 
relinquished the devadasi endowment in 1930. 

As for government intervention, the thread was taken up again in 
1922 when Dr Hari Singh Gour moved a resolution in the Legislative 
Assembly: “This House recommenids to the Governor General-in- 
Council to be so pleased as to enact a law prohibiting the wholesale 
traffic in minor girls for immoral purposes ostensibly intended 28 
Devadasis but in reality used for indiscriminate immoral purposes.” 
All that came of this, however, was that the age of dedication for girls 
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was raised from 16 to 18. In 1927 the Madras Legislative Council 
considered a resolution which was later adopted: “The Council 
recommends to the Government to undertake legislation at a very 
early date to put a stop to the practice of dedicating young women to 
Hindu temples which has generally resulted in exposing them to an 
immoral life.” As a consequence the Hindu Religious Endowments 
Act was amended to enfranchise devadasis attached to temples 
governed by the act. But this hardly afforded a solution, for there 
were hundreds of temples outside the purview of the act where 
devadasis could well continue to flourish with impunity. 

In the wake of this growing concern for moral values, observers 
and writers from outside, mostly British, too began to contribute 
their bit by drawing attention to the devadasi institution, mostly of 
course by way of ridicule or contempt. The infamous Katherine 
Mayo’s two books, Mother India and Slaves of the Gods, carry 
nothing but slander. Abbé Dubois in his Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonies comments: 


The courtesans or dancing-girls attached to each temple take their place in the 

' second rank; they are called devadasis (servants or slaves of the gods), but the 
public call them by the more vulgar name of prostitutes. And in fact they are 
bound by their profession to grant their favours, if such they be, to anybody 
demanding them in return for ready money. 


In fact, a Madras Census Report of the period carries this morsel 
of information: 


Dasis or Deva-dasis (handmaidens of the gods) are dancing-girls attached to the 
Tamil temples, who subsist by dancing and music, and the practice of ‘the oldest 
profession in the world’. 


In the twenties a Miss Tenant came from Britain to Madras, 
specifically to collect signatures from social high-ups as part of a 
campaign against the devadasi order. 
Though in the tradition the dance of the deva 
temples, in later years it also came to be presented at social functions, 
weddings and the like. Both the art and the performers however 
Teceived scant respect, and the patrons were dismissed as vulgar and 
depraved. Indeed when at the annual conference of the prestigious 
Music Academy of Madras in 1931 one of its founder-secretaries, E. 
Krishna Iyer, an advocate who was later to play a key role in = 
reinstatement of Bharatanatyam as a chaste and dignified art, made 
bold to present two celebrated devadasis, Jeevaratnam and Raja- 
lakshmi, known popularly as the Kalyani daughters, the house 
drew only a trickle by way of an audience. Having any truck with 


disis was confined to 
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the devadasis, or even witnessing Bharatanatyam, was considered 
very, very improper. 

What eventually sealed the doom of the tradition was, interesting- 
ly, a perfectly simple and routine event. The Rajah of Bobbili, in 
Andhra, had been appointed Chief Minister of Madras, and to 
felicitate him a function was arranged at the Willingdon, a garden 
club opposite Connemara Hotel, in Madras. For entertainment, a 
group of devadasis had been engaged to offer dance. And that did it. 
To have, or see, devadasis danée was bad enough, but at a 
government reception in honour of the Chief Minister—pardon 
me! Keepers of public conscience were aghast. The girls were minor 
and the dance they performed was not even Bharatanatyam but a 
folk number, kolattam. So what? The deed had been done, the evil 
perpetrated. And one woman got so worked up that she scathingly 
attacked the indiscretion in the press. 

_ She was Dr Muthulakshmi Reddi, the first woman legislator in 

British India, at the time Vice-President of the Madras Legislature, 
and an inveterate promoter and protector of the interests of women 
in India. She had also for many years been actively agitating, 
through her speeches, writings, pamphlets and constant prodding in 
the Madras Assembly, against the so-called devadasi menace. Much 
of what she contended, however, was effectively challenged by E. 
Krishna Iyer. Thus, for a good part of December 1932, an exciting, 
fierce controversy raged in the Madras papers, notably The Madras 
Mail and The Hindu. Apart from the two principal protagonists, 
others, including men of rank, lawyers, writers, artists and even the 
devadasis themselves, entered the fray. One side averred that the 
dasis were fallen women, their dance profane, so both must go. The 
other insisted, with equal vehemence, that the art was divine even if 
the women were not and if it was to survive the women must be 
protected. : 

The first shot in the memorable confrontation was released by Ms 
Reddi by way of a full-column letter to The Hindu, in which she 
despaired: 


It has been reported that at the recent Madras entertainments given to the new 
Hon. Chief Minister of the Madras Government there were performances such 3 
nautch, music and kolattam by Devadasis. If the report be true, it should be 
matter of keen regret for all fairand progressive minded people. Besides we 27€ 
deeply pained to note, in the list of the Committee of hosts, a few of our friends 
who are staunch advocates of reform and who have given their i 

support to the measure for abolition of Devadasi music and dance in the Hi 

temples. Their clear duty on such occasions should have been one of walk-out and 
boycon, and certainly not one of tolerance at such reprehensible practices - -- i 
is not at all wise, on the part of our elders and responsible administrators. (© 
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invite these Devadasis to such functions and to allow them to advertise not only 
their arts but also their person. I need not detail to the readers the dangers 
involved in such unwholesome practice. 


To counter this, Krishna Iyer issued a rejoinder: 


Few can quarrel with the Doctor in her view that the Devadasi class as such should 
not be encouraged and that the arts should not be allowed to serve as a mere 
advertisement for the person of the lady artist for immoral putposes. But the 
conscious or unconscious over-emphasis merely on the social reform aspect of the 
matter has the result of making the art mistaken for the medium by which it is 
represented . . . The fact of the matter is that the Muses have to thrive 
somewhere. They could not and would not die. Nor can they thrive merely on the 
hopes and pious wishes of the reformers of the destructive type. They cannot 
breathe or live in a vacuum between the total abolition of the Devadasi class and 
the doubtful coming up of respectable ladies to take to them....The legacy of the 
art of Bharatanatyam is too precious a treasure to be destroyed or dimmed by the 
confusion of purpose and methods of over-enthusiastic reformers with no proper 
perspective of Indian life and its amenities. 


Continued Dr Reddi: 


Surely no fair-minded person will advocate that any art, however great and 
unique, should be cultivated and encouraged at the expense of the universally 
recognised principles of social purity. As the teaching of dance to girls of 
particular communities has become at the present day identical with the training 
of such girls for a life of promiscuity, these communities themselves in their mass 
conferences of men and women have not only condemned the practice but have 
also demanded effective legislation to put down the evil. 


Krishna lyer again: 

While I would apply a razor for a delicate operation, with equal emphasis on Art 
and eradication of the vice and try to have Art minus the vice, irrespective— 
temporarily—of persons or class, Dr Muthulakshmi Reddi would apply a 
sledge-hammer and see both a class of persons and their Art to g0 Jock, stock ~ 
barrel, after which alone—according to her—respectable ladies would think ~ 
touching the Art . ... For my part, it is no question of Art at the =“ of 
morality, or even positive encouragement of the present-day nautch-gi a 
class and never a justification for the perpetuation of the Devadasi class wae - 
* The Heavens would not fall and morality would in no way be jeopardised if one 

oF two cases of very good Art is reluctantly tolerated in exceptional ae 
without the associated vice—as a matter of temporary evil necessity, pending 


coming up of better persons. 


Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, MLA, declared: “I have no 
Patience with these purists. Anything in this world is liable to be 
abused and misinterpreted. At this rate there should be no beautiful 
women in the world and if there are they should be shut up in 
Purdah!” cep 

‘An Artist’ in a letter practically threw a challenge: Will the lay 
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Doctor come forward with a constructive suggestion or with a 
successful scheme to keep alive that celestial art of which she has 
little or no idea at present, which is very clear from her letter?” A city 
father, M.S. Ramaswami Aiyer, put in: “Until, therefore, respectable 
ladies and gentlemen come forward to learn music and dancing, all 
we can say to the public is, enjoy the art if good from whatever 
source it may come and stop there.” The Re. Hon. Justice V.S. 
Srinivasa Sastri was more forthright: “I am sceptical about the merits 
of this ancient Indian art; that may be due to my ignorance.” 
Defending their interests, a coterie of devadasis wrote: 


The institution of Devadasis is not synonymous with prostitution. Because some 
Devadasis are living vicious lives, it is wrong to say that, as a class, they are 
prostitutes and the art of dancing which they practise is associated with vicious 
environments. If the art is dissociated from our caste the art itself will die. We 
have almost inherited the two great arts of singing and dancing and we know how 
best to preserve their divinity. 


In a lead comment, Swarajya, another daily of Madras, held: 


We are inclined to feel that any art which is on its own account intrinsically 
Precious does not deserve to be spurned only because it has fallen into evil 
association. And this is only possible if an increasing number of votaries of the art 
mi the censure of tradition and impart to it something of the purity of their own 
ives. 


And The Madras Mail, which devoted the maximum space to the 
controversy, came out with an editorial: 


The solution of the problem, which is part of the universally discussed problem of 
art versus morals, is far from easy. If the association of dancing and temple 
service is so close that it is impossible to think of divorcing them, then the problem 
of the social reformer who is at the same time not insensitive to the value of artis 
reduced to reforming the devadasi without impairing her artistic training not the 
functions which are found to be inseparably associated with it. 


The upshot of the brouhaha was that Krishna Iyer and his 
confréres emerged triumphant. The anti-nautch movement, which 
is how Dr Reddi’s crusade came to be called, was left in the lurch. 
bin — must survive even if the dasis don't, boomed the slogan of 

e day. 

And behold! At the ensuing conference of the Music Academy, @ 
smug Krishna Iyer once again presented the Kalyani daughters: aye 
people scurried in droves to hail the event. The date: January 1, 
1933. It was on this day, indeed, that Bharatanatyam can be said to 
have been reborn. 

abe development however in no way left Dr Reddi out of humout- 
She continued her tirade regardless. Dance or no, she was bent 0? 
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having the institution of the devadasi rooted out. The dasis, on the 
other hand, took the fullest advantage of the sudden, buoyant 
interest in their art: a number of dancers from the community— 
Balasaraswati, Swarnasaraswati, Gauri, Muthuratnambal, Bhanu- 
mathi, Varalakshmi and Pattu, to name a few—took to the stage and 
in no time became public idols, Even if belated, Dr Reddi’s relentless 
efforts finally bore fruit: in 1947 the Madras Legislative Assembly 
passed a bill declaring the devadasi system unlawful. And with that, 
was erased the last trace of a stigma that had been preying upon 
many a mind for years. But for a lingering dasi or two, Bharatana- 
tyam today is wholly in the hands of women—men, too!—out- 
side the devadasi community. Q 


